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ABSTRACT 

Creative dramatics or 
a basic educative process that dravs 
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story dramatiz^ation, and sensitivity 
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Creative Dramatics 
and Reading: 
A Question of Basics 



By V^alter C. Prentice 
and 

Jon Charles Tabbert 

In the midst of a burgeoning "back-to- 
basics" Trovement in education it nay seem 
blasphemous to advocate the inclusion of 
creative dramatics in the elementary cur- 
riculum, but that is exactly what we pro- 
pose to do- V?s run the risk Of appearing 
out of step because v;e are certain that the 
back-to^basics movement is marching in the 
wrong direction. Although we share with 
the back-to-basics advocates a.oonoem for 
the quality of education which we are, pro- 
viding for children, we break rank when 
they shout th.e order to toss out such non- 
academic "frills" as music, art and crea- 
tive dran^tics from the elementary cur- 
riculum in order to nave more time for 
drill in phonics and arithmetic facts - 

In attenpting to defend creative dra- 
rratics as a legitimate educative process 
wortliy of a place in the elementary cur- 
riculum, we have ai^proached creative dra- 
matics fron three different angles. First 
we will discuss the inportance of play in • 
children's cognitive development, as indi- 
cated by recent research Ln the area of 
d^ildren's play ^xdiavior, and will suggest 
that creative dramatics, as a form of play, 
offers a way to bring the child's play com- 
petence to ber^JT on classroan learning. 
Second, we wi^l treat creative' dramatics as 
an activity which ^les value in and of it- 
self, revealing Sior^*--} of the ccmon miscon- 
ceptions surrn- -adi.:- creative dramatics in 
the el<: ^Ten^ ••/ .^r r^x^, and suggesting 
ways ' a creative dramatics >ro 
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cr£rn. Finallv, v.-^e aitarpt to legitimize" 
creative dranat-LCS ay tying it to the sub- 
stantial coattails of reading instruction 
and by considering the potential value of 
creative dramatics as an integrative pro- 
cess. 



Leci'ioiina is Child's Flcr^ 



Play is highly suspect in sane educa- 
tional circles; it is that thing children 
do v^en they are not work-^rig their les- 
sons. The school ^Ijy is divided into tSfK> 
periods, "work time" and "play time" or 
"school proper" {when learning is supposed 
to take place) and "recess" (when everyone 
takes a break fron the arduous t.ask-of 
learning) . But psychologists , in their at- 
tenpts to expladn hew children learn so 
much before they ccme to school to be prc^ 
erly taught, have discovered that children 
have been using their "play time" to learn. 
Knat appears to the untrained eye of the 
adiilt as frivolous and self-indulgent play 
is for the child, in many cases, a serious 
atterpt to make sense of the world. For 
the curious adult, we recommend two excel- 
lent collections of research in the area of 
children's play; Child's Play , edited by 
R. E. Herron and Brian Sutton-Smith/ and 
Pl ay: It's Role in Development and Evolu- 
tion , edited by Jercme Bruner, Alison Jolly 
and Kathy Sylva. (See our references for 
ccnplete bibliographiical information.) In 
a review of the latter title, Jerone Singer 
(1977) states: 

. . - play is far from a trivial 
pasttiine of the young. Play be- 
havior must be studied if we are 
to learn irore about the cognitive 
and emotional development that 
takes place so dramatically i:i 
the first five to seven years of 
life. . .In the course of hours and 
hours of. ..daily play, children 
are trying out ne;v words, estab- 
lishing new contexts of interac- 
tion learning to adhere to rules 
<^^^' : .r^ain S:ypes...and practicing 
jf^ imagery and role play- 
'ie' ^ ly, play is an arena 
'Hii^A a^^ ^ 'ast amount of learning 
iiii^vv: -akes plaoe. (p. 225) 



c=cne csycTioiogists nave lezz th,e 
confirvzs of the carefully controlled ,* ?±o- 
ratory e>5>erirrf2nts and have entered he 
v.orld of chilarer. to observe their plav' 
beha\rLor, rliey have offeree valuaoLr 
insights into the leaxnLng process, T^' ik 
Erikson nas proposed the tJ'K-on/ that "trie 
child's play is the infaririle fo:77; cf t.ne 
hun-an ability to deal with e:<perience dv 
creating rrodel situations cind to raster 
reality by experirrcBnt and planning" (in 
GiLmore^ 1971, p. 321). Anyone v;ho has 
observed a child role playing ea^ adult ac- 
tivity has v/itnessed the er-qjerrrentation 
which accoiipanies the [:x?rfoiiTance. In his 
play the child bends reality to fit in 
with his existing iorrrs of tlnryjcht; in 
this sanse play is a conser-':^tiV'3 prcsr.c:ss, 
an act of assijnilatioi"! in ?i:f"j-^-ti:i::; tt?jTrii- 
nology. But the child in his playful in- 
teraction v;ith the envirorj:»jnt also i-xi\GS 
adjustrnents in his thLfikina; tiiat is, he 
acooniTiodates his cognitive str-jcrti^'cs to 
fit reality rore closely. Sutton- 
Smith (1971) has ODser^^od, "wYiesi a child 
plays with particular objects, varying his 
responses with them playfully, he in- 
creases the range of his associations for 
those particular objects. In addition, he 
discovers maily more uses for tJiose objects 
than he v;ould otaherwise" (p. 254), Play 
increases the c±iild's re;>"?rtoire of re- 
spDnses to the enviroanont, an increase 
which has value for sLibscquent adaptive 
lespjnses. In short, Uie child broadens 
his kna.vledge of tlie wrld by playing v;ith 
it. 

Tlie [xDint v;e wish to ni^iike here is 
that creative dr-a;ratics, to U:ie degree 
that it incorporates tiicjse elcinjnts of 
play which contribute to tlie cognitive and 
affective developnent of children, is a*" 
legitimate activi by to inc^iide in tl:ie ele- 
iiiant^iry curriculum, and a pjf.vorful tool 
for enhancing learning in otJier content 
areas. Forman and Kusliner (1977) have 
leveled a serious charge against tradi- 
tional instructional tediniques: "Class- 
room learning is m.ide dlissiinilar fran the 
strategies the child h,3iS teen using, and 
using well, all his preceding life" 
(p. 6). Creative draiTiatias is a way to 
make classroon leaminci mC)re accr^ssihle 
to children by building on tJieir well- 
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cracrticed stra~c-::ies for --j-.^vLng -Ahich ha^^ 
develcrjed ^nrouah their play* In a very 
real sa-ise, crea:J:ve ^iranratics can provide 
a ILnk Letv/ean a child's learning experi- 
ences outside and inside the sdnoC'l, a 
"continuity" v/hich is vital in all h^jman 



Strategy 



we have already rentioned, in sore 
educational circles creative draTatics 
cai'ries the stigma of being a "frill** 
course, and pc?rhaps in some instances its 
application is frilly. T.vo fossible ex- 
planations for the negative attitude ta^^ard 
creative dramatics are: 

(1) Teadiers and administrators have 
tended to think of creative dramatics as 
subject matter, a specific content which 
conpetes with other s-objects for valuable 
classrocffn time. 

(2) Creative di'amatics is "play-like'* 
and smacks of fun and non-productivity; 
tJierefore, many educators are suspicious 
of its appropriatJ3ness as a school acti- 
vity. 

We have addressed the latter concern by 
suggesting that play ai^d learning are not 
antithetical behaviorS;. and fun is not in- 
imical to leaiTiing. (We recall the rather 
extrarie TOsirion exjirossed in the follow- 
ing remark made by tun cx-siiperintendent: • 
"Vvhy should school be fun? Life isn't.") 
As to tJie concern tJiat creative dramatics 
is just anothier conteiit area, we argue that 
creative drajnitics is not a specific con- 
tent but rathrr a process for dealing '^^ith 
a broad rang- of contenlis. As Bricin Way 
(1967) has pu : it, "drama never needs 
interfere with a crowded curricula; it is a 
way of educat ion in the fullest sense; it 
is a way of 1 \:vina" (p. 7, emjohasis added) 

There is s till scm3 confusion sur- 
rounding creative dramatics in the ele;nen- 
tary class roan. Many elcsrentary teachers 
have not taken a course in creative 
i 



'draxatics as a p^t of their te.icher prepa- 
ration; fe>N^ educational ii-iSti tut ions re- 
quire such courses. Those creative dra- 
rratics coforses v.tiich are offered are rrost 
likely taught by theatre cepartrrents rather 
than .ir/ elerentary education departments. 
Theatre departET>3nts tend to be oriented 
toward S'.=oondary, rather tham elenientar/ 
education and, consequently ^. are rrore 
likely to treat drarra as a content area, a 
subject to be developed in the co^urse of a 
s^ester. Little help is offered the ele- 
mentar^^ teacher interested in creative 
dramatics as a process v.hich can be inte- 
grated into the regular classroom routine. 
Misconceptions arise, then, be::ause: 

(1) Teachers lack foi-rraJ training in 
creative drairatics and tend to ecr.iate it 
vith putting on a play fron th:e basal 
reader, cr 

(2) They have learned the '*oDntent" of 
draira witjiout capturing the "spirit" of 
creative drama as a process for enhancing 
all learning. 

Winifred Ward v;as one of tl^e first 
educators to appreciate the educati^/e value 
of dramatic play. We offer the following 
quotation frcm Hiss Ward because it ex- 
presses so eloquently the innate dramatic 
resources in children and the great poten- 
tial of creative drastics as a classrocm 
activity: 

Once upon a time, but not so 
very long ago, some boys were 
playing an exciting game in 
am alley. To a v.oman who 



watched the a.-u- 
the place :jas: 

bet to t foov '3 1 

trans fo.i7i>ed L*ntc 



frc'Ti a v;indar; 
ordinary alley; 

had been 
: od, green 
. i -d they them- 
ood and his 



band of ov^-rr 

absor[)tior 

make-bel 

tiiat 

o ^ -a't-^O' , i 
r iiaA?er to 
V' .turec to c 



DutL...ws. The 

the utter 
the j.oys in their 
h^oozEzi to realize 
^•>^tural dramatic 
ntial value in 
•>as a great waste 
-lOro it. She 
' .t!Li'-iment in her 



cl£;ssroon by civing her pupils 
opix^-rt'jr.ity for free dramatiza- 
tion of scenes from history and 
literatiure. Other teachers 
here and tiiere over the country 
v.iere enco^oraged by the new 
trends in education to explore 
creative dramatics' possibili- 
ties also, and to disoover that 
here '.v*as an art through which 
many children might find their 
Owvn best avenue of exoression. 
(Ward, 1961, 132) 

Creative drarratics, as we define it, 
is child-oriented dramatic play, the infor- 
mal drama tliat is created by the partici- 
pant, for the participarnt. It includes 
such activities as pantcraime, story drama- 
tization and sensitivity exercises. It has 
nothing t j do with mearorizing lines to re- 
cite before an asssnbied audience; it is not 
formal drama or theatre, as most people knc^^ 
it. The intrinsic value of creative dra- 
matics lies in its origins in children's 
play, in children's role playing and play- 
ful manipulation of their environn^nt as a 
means of sorting c-Jt their experiences and 
of constructing I able theory of realitty. 
Like play, creari^ e dramatics is leami:3vi 
through direct e>r..>;irience. » It is a s v^^'c- 
tured play process that allows and era.:: ur- 
ages children to explore the world in /ays 
familiar to them, jin a vlirect, first-hr'^nd 
way, relauing new e:<periences to old, .in- 
creasing the raijqe of associations of fa- 
miliar words and objects, adding to tne 
repertoire of ad... ^ ive responses. In a 
very real sense ':v;.::itive dramat"JCs 

Uii:; Glementary < _^^>cJm, 
':^ai::ning in all areai:" of 



br:Lng "life" iht 
can "revitalize" 
the curriculum. 



We now jfr-r 
ting crcativf3 crair.-i^ 
classroom ar.d .jonc ; 
stating sctoe^ c^^di r- 
serve as guidel^ino^ 
tive dramatitC^ * 
necessarily i?;!: 
introduction li. , ' * 
familiar with t i 
dramatics. We : :c 
ested reader consu; 
resources listed r . 



- :5;uggestions for get- 
.,.c:.s started in the- 
^i^e tnhis section by 
prrinciples w^iich can 
.1 developing a crea- 

o disCTission is 
•;d is liji tended as an 

readers who are not 
irature on creative 
•id that the inter- 
-3 or more of the 
end of this article. 
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One of the rrcst irpor-tant tilings for 
the teacher to realize is that it is not 
necessary to be a draiT^a rrajor in order tc^ 
design and ijTpla'rent a successful creative 
dramatics progran. jis v.'e have indicated, 
creative dra-^^tics is i^Dt a body of Jaiw- 
ledge but rather an approach to learning 
which values the urJ.cji^e ex:>r:riGrices and 
learning cx:(r-pete.ncies each child brings to 
the 'dra-natjc activity. Tne vall-prepared 
teacher is -r^rie who values the lives of 
childi'en aj'.-^, \<ho is willing to risk try^ing 
sore thing nc-ry .. 

Tne priTv^iiy role of the teacher is to 
provide a stnjct ure within v.hich the crea- 
tive dramatics activity cai- take place. 
Tne teacher irrust set limits and establish 
scne rules or ^jjidelines, as in a^.y group 
activity. A pre --detenTdned and agro3d 
upon signal for getting the children's 
attention is useful. Contrary to sorr^e 
opinion, creative dramatics is not an un- 
structured frc-e-for-P;ll. The teacher con- 
trols the activity / not by controlling in- 
dividual responses to the stimulus, but by 
'l-^tr^'Tnining when the aci:ivity is to begin 
^ ind by stopping t]-;e activity in 

. jr'.^::r;s to issue new instrv4ctions or offer 
..mu- ions if necessary. By telling the 
^ 'Tv; what to do, who to 1>3, but not 

do or be it, the teaclier eliminates 
-oT jortainties associated with freoc3cm 
■ it tlie sa^e time providing a genuine 
uiity for free expression, 

',o recx^aiKind that the teacher start 
■ i: ^\y, s:>3nding no mc>re th*an fiftCv?n 
;t. '-■ a d'-iv on creative dramatics acti- 
I ■ ioi^ ' -M' \ he first fr^v v;ix:ks, in order 
al:/>. both iho teacher and iJie children 
~ to .yeaiVG: accustomcjd to this new kind 
f clas roo;nn activity. We have provided 
,--•^-1X2 ex--..iip] js of several sijiiple "v;anri-up" 
:\K:vci^^* ; in the ApiXTOlix. 

Tlic first cardinal principle of crca- 
'_uve dr.: iiatics, to kept upiDormost in 
'iue's mind, is that the child is at the 
:5L,art of every creative drastics activity, 
rt is what the children discover about 
? hcmselves and their relationsliip to 
"thers and to the enviroiirnent that is iin^ 
ortant, not tliat they demonstrate conv- 
'irtence on prescribed task or measure up 



tjo a pre-deterriL''iGC behavioral objective. 
7-j-id although the idea for the creative dra~ 
rratics activity ray originate w^ith the 
teacher, each child develops th^t idea in 
wiia tever way he or she sees fit, using the 
considerable skills developed in play, in- 
corporating new ideas, n&^j kna/;ledge, by 
relating then to his or her c^-m past ex-- 
periences. 

A second principle is that creative 
drastics is an inclusive activity that 
allcTA's all children to proceed at tlieir own 
rate free from the fear of failure. Chil- 
dren feel confortable participating because 
they loam that thiere is no "right" or 
"wrong" v;ay to iriterpret an idea or a 
chai-acter, only "tineir cA-;n" way. By valu- 
ing each child's uniq^ue responses, the 
ter^cher validates tliat child's past ex- 
periences. Valuing unique re'^ponses fos- 
ters individuality and promotes an atmo- 
sphere of respect for individual diff'^' 
encGS. 

The nee-' 'r. -goin / e* 'uatim 
process i"^ " rdinalL r for 

creative ^ ; : .:s^ T ildren er jod xn 
play are c- v;::: 'r::^all./ o':^luat±iic; ..d re- 
evaluating r-'-ce .^T p2:rfc,:.'jTancG mar .-ing h 
justrrents, -?p:ir;?tir: ^ acti :Dn uiz get it 
right. Tho: ■ achier S' rim^y rciLe in "die 
evaluation .r' oess i - " ; dei^criL^-e wiiat he 
or she seei^ -ne chii; rjrc i doizig, ^nd to- ex- 
tend their .iimking :.^ki]i^.g qr::estions. 
"Did you p -jo whv.t our :.iiands ..^re doing 
v.hen you va rr: sho^cir^^r .::rr wit . your 
face?" "IL did yon ai^A": [die char- 

acter you wcirre ix:>rtr lying?" '„..d you 
notice that Sally's old woTisi -ralk' was 
different frcm yours? I wond : : v.+iy?" 
"'v\hiat -rure seme other ways you r:: :ild express 
tlie saiKB orotion?" T'aking ti'- .out to 
discuss '^^at is going on, to ..: each other 
questions, to try out !iew ide.-. , and to 
talk a]x>ut it some m-re, is a: ::ssential 
[jar't of £iny creative draTiatic^ [program. 

Having discussed seme of tiae major 
asix^cts of creative drainatics c:s an acti- 
vity "in and of itself," \^ tu?-Ti nav to a 
consideration of creative drvaiivi l:ics as an 
"inte^jrative" process. 
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It is safe to say that reading is the 
iTDst highly regarded subject in school. 
Tne ability to read is essential for suc- 
cess in school; a great deal of what chil- 
dren are expected to learn, they are ex- 
pected to learn through reading. It is 
this fact, we suspect, which has prcnpted 
sore back-to-basics people to advocate 
spending nore time on reading and 1 jss 
time, or no tinie at all, on the "r i- 
essentials" such as creative drarra u^cs, [ 
It is our belief that^these people fully 
appreciate neither the reading procc i >r ' 
the experiences which prcmote leam- 
children. We contand that creativ Irr.- \ 
iratics, as a learning strategy, 
great deal to contribute to rcr i j i. ' 

scraction. Before providing gv : :nc3 s\ 
..^port of this claim, it is nc . iissaj.-^' to 

.::4::iain whart we mean by "readLnrf." 

Educators disagree, not only on V7n3t 
I Au the b^ist way to teach reading, but uveii 
what constitutes reading . VJc define 
::2ading as "canprehending writtt^n Ian- 
jage," a fairly non-contro'/orsial defini- 
lon. John Carroll (1972) fes suggested 
-hat "ccmprehonsion may be regarded as a 
process that contains at least t-.-^ stag-irs: 

(1) Apprehension of ILnguistic in- 
formation 

(2) Relating that infomaticn to wider 
context" (p. 13) . 

Some reading educators contend that iejin- 
ning reading behavior falls aLmcst exclu- 
sively into Carroll's first stage, and 
they advocate erphasizing decoding skills 
in beginning reading instruction. The 
psycholinguists, on the other hand, argue 
that both stages operate even in the 
earliest instances of reading,, cind tliat 
beginning readers are attempting to relate 
the infonnation they have acquired fron 
printed symbols to a wider context, to 
their awn prior knowledge about language 
and reality, favor this latter posi- 
tion because it focuses on reading fron 
the very beginning as a search for m.3an- 
ing, and recognizes the iir^rtance of the 



"nieanings"" a child brings to the reading - 
act in his or her attenpts to irake sore 
sense of written language. 

Creative dramatics is a learning strat-- 
egy which helps children relate new experi- 
ences and inforrration to their own past ex- 
perience and knwledge of the vrorld, ex- 
panding their range of associations and 
broadening their range of ireanings. ^ In thij: 
sense- creative drairatics is very similar 
uo, UK r-t least conplementar'/ to, the read- 
in - v^r<,. ^-liss. Creati/e dr -^-Tat^ic::^' Citr enrich 
tlitri .-reanings v^nich a chi brii:\qs the 
prin-.ac page, and thus or.:: .jncve i.^'^ -'j/:der- 
si: indir:r \vt]. sr ti: -- i cakes ass^r '^rom 

.... or lu . ustrrir-„.j- M;:3t we 
■ zi:: . i... n(~ LHv>:xim.ron (a: .'U^n too 

.u. Kp; .s:t) fc: to.icihers bcr ' -Vv^^ t±ieir stu- 
ramati:/- a i^^r]^ or a --..eni they have 
- ■ - HQ, Tho :£itory or poc3r:. becor^s the 
cc:. . ' for the cnnati^ve dran::iitic5:'. activity. 
Vfe ■ irend thir - of crea^iiiv^a dramatics 
W' ii iding becc:; it does add Life to 
t] i \ jrature, i '::::es enrich th'.? child's' 
r^Liii; experieri , J axnd understandimg. Rut 
w.: al:- : reccyrmer^r: b^.ming this SG^quence 
a "^uncw doing a rr/iative dramatics activity 
b reading a r-^ry, sdne thing which, to 

cjui knowledge, i^:: saldom, if ever, done. 
V^iat is done before a child reads a story 
S':i:em5- at least as iiTiport^i^^ for l-^^ com- 
prehfHrnsion as what is done after reading. 
1^ often teachers think that asifring ques- 
tions after a story is a way to i^uild can- 
prehcLinsion. But this is -^Mot a "wiy, and an 
i-:M>?r 'ect v.-HY at tlujt, of ijasur';ng the 
criTipreiiension th-at has takcbi-i plarLr^e. Read- 
ing i:" not, as one child defined :-t, "what 
you do before you answer the que^^rions" 
a^racken, 1977, p. 74). It is rnore 
likely "what you do after you ask tlie cjues- 
-:.ic:ns." Creative dramatics is a., technique 
-or helping children ask a lot of question5; 
before they read. Here is an exairple of 
^.'jhat we mean. * A teacher's script might 
read as follows : 

"The basal story for today is about a 
child who gets lost in a big department 
store. What does the big department store 
look like? (Discussion) Show me with your 
face what it ^ feels like to go shopping. 
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(Activity) I see thar sere cf ycu like to 
shop and scne don't. Cnocse a paz-tr,er and 
take turns at being a sales clerk and a 
custcrer. (Activity) be a rannecuin 

and we will try to gu'3ss v^tiat departrrent 
you are in. (Activity) How \'.ould you feel 
if you got lost :n a departrrent store ? 
(Discussion; ^ v;ith your face 

(hands, bod;- ,:'';?u. .icr./ iioves^ent) ha^ /oi 
feel. (Act^v-ry) 1/ - ny of you have ev>- ; 
been lost iri a ii i^s't. . ' , shOA us ha^ yc 
felt witi"KDU-r usir. ^^V/ ^/Ords." (Actrvi- 
discussion, eval..iitia^'\') 

The teacher':- sci-r.rt will vary, : ;^ 
course, depandir on v;::7-.:t he or she 
ider*tifiGd eith as ln::~:ortant story e _ 
rents to dcveloi r as -i iGrnents v.hicn j 
th£:rTi5elves to c: ; :.tic i. ^teri^retaticr.. 
The point v;i:;-_ .j :?.Vr:e here, and j ^■ 
really the po~ . i tl .e v/hole article i 
that, by disc,: /. :vj and acting out icias 
and events tc '_inco_::r.terGd in a stcx^/, 
the children :\r.;ig more understandi^-^g tr 
the story, i/.u:ir-ract irore thoroughly vd m 
the words of ' he auitlior and come au'ay v. rn 
al^better sei.- :-. rf the i::tor^' and how i i: 
lites to the-..- Avn lives. The follav~u[: 
discussion of t . ^e stor. is also enhar cec 
by relating z-io way thc:- characters in. tl-;e 
story acted tD tJie v.^y in which the stu- 
dents acted GJt ideas and feelings when 
faced with a iinular situation. Pole 
playing, acting out ideas, eixploring 
different ways to crqrross a feeling or 
concept — these activities add an irapDrtant 
dimension to the noiTral pre-reading dis- 
cussion ^md provide raw material to relate 
to tlie story during a:id after reading. 

TliC teacher v;ho utilizes creative 
drastics in the c^assrorin is valuing, and 
thus validating, the unique ex[x^rionces 
and competej^.cics of each child and is 
lie^lping children relate their own lives to 
the learning ta^^ks tliey encounter in 
scliool. Sorne childi'en are more intelli- 
gent in the me<3iuir. of action than in the 
medium of language, and creative dramatics 
provides this child with an opportunity to 
i-^hare his expertise with tlie class and to 
feel good alx)ut it. 

Tn this section we have stresnod the 
cognitive, rather than the affective, 



asrerts cf creative drarratics as they re- 
late to reading, because they seem less ob- 
vious. 3"ut thie affective delight which 
often acc:3Tpanies dra::;atic play also con- 
trlhutes significantly tc enhancing reading 
instruction. Integrating creative dra- 
:natics and "eadirig will not only ijTprove_ 
the ch-i.ld'5 ribility to ccrnprehend written 
niaterial, biiin: will also make reading more 
enjoyable. The result may well be a child 
\%ho not only reads better, but vto reads 
iTore. 

V7e vie^;' creative dramatics as a basic 
educative pr ocess which draws upon the 
leamin T ::i:r.ategies developed in children's 
play an:: - rl.ates thege strategies to class- 
roan leai-;- . q tasks.' Rather than eliminate 
creative :.r:r.iBtics frcm the elejnentary cur- 
riculum, *the back-to-basics sympathizers 
would do, we advocate its inclusion, both 
as a val^jabLe activity in and of itself,, 
and even rrore as an integrative activity 
which can oc:ntribute to the quality of 
leamrrrg in all areas of instruction. And 
although we have focused our attention on 
creative drannatics, much of our argument 
would apply to the other "arts" which have 
been slated for extinction 'by the back-to- 
basics advocates. The final report of a 
recent conference attended by prominent 
businessmen^ scientists, artists and edu- 
cators declared that "the arts, properly 
taught, are basic to individual develop- 
ment, since they more tlian any other sub- 
ject awaken all the senses — the learning 
pores" (Brodinsky, 1977, p. 35). The re- 
port went on to say that music, dance, 
iX)etry and creative dramatics are not only 
valuable for tlieir awn sake, but frequently 
help iin^^rove reading scores. 

In 36 Giil dren , Herbert Kohl states: 
"The tijne has^'passed when the schoclmarm, 
CA:iuiptx:d to teach the three R's by rote 
and impose morality by authority, has some- 
thing useful and inportant to give chil- 
dren" (p. 54) . We believe that the "scme- 
thi-ng useful and inrportant" we must give 
to children is respect for their basic 
ccnpetence as learners, a ccn^:)etence v^ch 
is exhibited long before they cone to 
school. Creative dramatics, as an approach 
to teaching and learning, begins and ends 
with a respect for the ccrrpetancies of each 
child. 
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Once a teacher has decided to utilize 
a creative drainatics at^roach to reading 
instruction or enhanceinent, it is irrpera- 
tive for the teacher to work with the chil- 
dren in sane introductory "warni-up" exer- 
cises that will serve as preparation for 
nor^ sofMsticated activities later. Vihile 
there is no definitive number of prepara*- 
tory "warm-up" ■ exercises that should be 
enployed, we wuld recctTtnend a minijTsjm of 
six introductory sessions. The majority 
of the exercises provided below call for 
little individual involvenent, and thus 
little individual pressure, and tend to be 
group oriented. 



EXERCISES 

* Exercise One ; The Senses 

This is an exercise that is designed 
to show the chiJd that we really do not 
fully utilize c>ur senses, and, thus, om; 
potential as people my never be fully 
met. 

Sight: Have all the children 
make a list of all the 
colors that they see in 
tl'ie rocm (exclude cloth- 
ing) . Coipare and talk 
about the lists. 

Hearing: Have all children 

close their eyes and 
listen quietly for 
one mijiute. At the 
end of the minute 
have all children 
make a list of ex- 
actly what tliey 
heard. Canpare lists. 

Taste: Have children pick bits 
of food frcxn a paper bag 
and have them ^ttenpt to 
identify the itoins by 
tasting them. A varia- 
tion vould be to have 
blindfolded children 
taste various liquids: 



cola, 7-Up, tea, water, 
cof-^-^e, orange juice, 
etc. and see how many 
they can successfully 
identify. 

Smell: Place various objects in 
a series of paper bags 
and ask the children to 
identify the object via 
smell (e.g. a pickle, an 
apple, a piece of pepper- 
mint candy, a stick of 
cinnamon)'. 

Touch: Ask children to pick an 
object in the classrocm 
and describe it according 
to touch. For exanple, 
if a child chooses a desk 
top the teacher might ask 
the student to discuss it 
in terms of size, smooth- 
ness or roughness, is it 
hot or cold, etc. 



Exercise Two : Add On Machine 

In this exercise the teacher and the 
children build a human machine. A child is 
placed in the center of the roan and asked 
to make a physical movement (raising the 
right arm) ; a second child is added to the 
first and told to do sane other type of 
physical action (bend over from the waist 
while holding the first person's left arm). 
After all of the children have been added 
the teacher then acts as the controller of 
the machine speeding it up and slewing it 
down. 



Exercise Three : Circular Add On 

Similar to Machine Add On, children 
position themselves in a large circle. 
Giild number one is asked to make a j^ysi- 
cal movement or gesture (kicking out left 
leg) . Ihe second child must then duplicate 
the first child's action and then add one 
of hij own (raising right arm) . (X^viously, 
the object is to go around the circle add- 
.ing new movements or gestures. 
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This e>:ezclse, in c-,::aition to being a 
great deal of fun., is ideally suited for 
developing concenr. ration in students. 



Exercise Four : yagic Table 

This is the only \%^arm-up activity 
that is individually oriented rather than 
group oriented. Using an srpty table the 
teacher asks each child one at a tine to 
go to t-he table and select an imaginary 
object fran it. The child should then 
shew, the class ""what the object is by using 
the object, sha.ving the weight of the ob- 
ject or sha/nng the size of the object. 
Tne teacher can help the success of thjis 
activity by having objects or pictures of 
objects scattered about the rocjn. 

This is a sinplistic, ^et effective, 
early pantanime activity. 

Elxercise F ive : Mirror Image 

Each child in this activity has a 
partner. One child i'^ the real person 
while the second child is the mirror 
image. The mirror iirage should attempt 
to follow as carefully as possible the 
movements of the real person. Tlie chil- 
dren can t!.icn switch placos and continue 
the exerci.se. 

This also is a simple c>:ercise for 
developing pantanirro skills, concentra- 
tion and cooperation vvitJi another person. 



Exercise Six: Faci_al '-joocls 

Tn this very simplistic exercise the 
teacher asks students, either a? a group 
or individually, to shc/; certain mofxls 
using only facial expressions (e.g. anger, 
liappiness, rjadncss, loneliness, shyness, 
etc.). The teacher should then discuss 
with the children how they felt while 
making the various faces. Are there sijni- 
larities between various moods, such as 
shyness and loneliness or happiness and 
satisfaction? 

This is an excellent exercise that 



alla-vs children to uiider stand that their 
bodies can convey a great deal of meaning 
to others, tr^t body language is a valid- 
form of camuncation. 
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